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PREFACE 



Since 1990, UNESCO has given priority to Education for All. The 
road is long, the obstacles are many, but significant progress has been 
made. Achieving human dignity, including through the access of all to 
education, is the foundation stone of the United Nations. Recent years 
have seen the acceptance by all sectors of society that human rights, 
good governance and an educated citizenry are the best and strongest 
hope for human development, economic growth and stability. 

It is on this understanding that over the last fifteen years there has 
been a growing interest in cross-sectoral collaboration in education. 
An inter-governmental organization, UNESCO has from its inception 
- as the rest of the UN - built its work on relationships with non- 
governmental organizations. In recent years it has expanded its 
partnerships to the public sector beyond national governments to 
include regional governments, mayors, and parliamentarians, for 
example. It has also reached out to and accepted the hand offered by 
the private sector, and has seen a rich experience and new resources for 
educational development grow from it. 

UNESCO is committed to reinforcing its own cross-sectoral 
partnerships and its support for partnerships that can provide innovative 
impulse, added resources and competence and strengthened collective 
wisdom. UNESCO will also be vigilant in ensuring that its partners 
respect the international commitments that support our development 
effort. 

The World Economic Forum is an independent international 
organization committed to improving the state of the world by engaging 
leaders in partnerships to shape global, regional and industry agendas. 
Incorporated as a foundation in 197 1 and based in Geneva, Switzerland, 
the World Economic Forum is impartial and not-for-profit; it is tied to 
no political, partisan or national interests. 

Early in 2007, UNESCO and the World Education Forum launched a 
new programme, ‘Partnerships for Education’ (PfE). PfE aims to create 
a global coalition for multi-stakeholder partnerships for education 
(MSPEs), including the private sector, in order to advance progress 
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towards the objectives of Education for All (EFA). To accomplish 
this, PfE will carry out studies and develop tools and frameworks for 
the establishment, implementation and evaluation of MSPEs. It will 
advocate for the development of multi-stakeholder partnerships in 
education. It will build capacity for implementation at the country, 
regional and global level, notably through decision support, sharing 
of good practice, advocacy, evaluation, and the mobilization of 
practitioners, donors, governments and experts. 

This study was commissioned to help lay the groundwork for PfE. 
It reviews the current literature on public-private and multi- stakeholder 
partnerships that has bearing on education. It provides definitions of 
some of the basic concepts, looks at the hopes, expectations, needs 
and pitfalls of multi-stakeholder partnerships, and gives a number 
of avenues for reflection and action. It is intended for development 
practitioners at the international and country levels. 

The study is complemented by a set of case studies, available on 
line at www.unesco.org/iiep, that reflect experiences presented by 
the private sector, global organizations, civil society, foundations and 
academic institutions. They provide empirical examples that support 
and supplement the conceptual analysis in this study. 

Nicholas Burnett, 
Assistant Director-General for Education, UNESCO 

Richard Samans, 
Managing Director, World Economic Forum 

Mark Bray, 

Director, International Institute for Educational Planning 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Moves to expand partnerships for development to include the private 
sector, including business, foundations and a wide range of civil society 
organizations, have gathered strength in recent years. Classic methods 
of conceiving and implementing development goals through the public 
sector have encountered some intractable problems, thus increasing 
public sector motivations for benefiting from the private sector’s 
creative impetus, additional resources and implementation capacity. 

What are these new partnerships and what do they do? This study 
reviews the literature on partnerships in which the private sector is 
involved, as they apply to progress towards the Education for All (EFA) 
goals, and highlights the policy lessons one can draw from it. This 
study is intended to be one of the building blocks of the UNESCO and 
the World Economic Forum Partnerships for Education initiative (PfE) 
founded precisely to promote new multi-stakeholder partnerships for 
education (MSPEs) that will harness and help deliver effective private 
sector contributions to EFA, and that will document and disseminate 
information about good practice. 

Partnerships bringing together the public sector, business and civil 
society are unique endeavours, different from public sector provision, 
from classic contractual arrangements or from philanthropy. They are 
additional mechanisms that can provide enhanced expertise, synergy, 
resources and response to needs. Although the literature on education 
partnerships is growing, the empirical evidence about their functioning 
and results is still in need of enrichment. Partnerships are viewed by 
some as the ideal way to bypass failed, corrupt or simply ineffective 
governments. Many participants are committed to what they perceive 
as partnerships’ proven capacity to innovate, provide alternative 
experience and models, broaden participation in decision-making and 
complement public sector resources. For those who favour allowing 
market forces to play as great a role as possible, including in the 
provision of public services, MSPEs can make competition and choice 
a more important feature of education. Partnerships can be successful 
as mechanisms for co-operation, enriching and building the capacity 
of the institutions involved. Indeed, the learning that takes place in 
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cross-sectoral partnerships is often singled out as a positive outcome 
that is somewhat intangible in the short term but can bring long-term 
benefits far beyond the immediate stakeholder group. 

Critics point out the potential weakening of governmental and 
intergovernmental action as the private sector becomes more closely 
involved in conceiving and implementing development objectives. 
Those who are bound to the concept of education as a public good and 
a human right, and believe that public goods must be provided under 
the responsibility and control of governments and that human rights 
must be guaranteed by them, feel that the involvement of the private 
sector in this domain needs to be closely monitored and regulated. The 
voluntary nature of current regulatory mechanisms, and the difficulty of 
monitoring - let alone enforcing - private sector compliance with even 
these, is worrisome for critics. There is also concern that the perceived 
disadvantages of strong reliance on partnerships will not be offset by 
the volume of additional funding and other resources generated from 
them, and in consequence they will not make a significant difference in 
meeting the EFA challenge. 

The working definition of partnership used in this monograph is: 

Multi-stakeholder partnerships for advancing EFA goals can be 
defined as the pooling and managing of resources, as well as the 
mobilization of competencies and commitments by public, business 
and civil society partners to contribute to expansion and quality 
of education. They are founded on the principles of international 
rights, ethical principles and organizational agreements underlying 
education sector development and management; on consultation 
with other stakeholders; and on shared decision-making, risk, 
benefit and accountability. 

Six broad themes are essential for successful outcomes of MSPEs 
and need greater attention in programmes and case descriptions: 
these are: 1) definition of needs, 2) ownership by stakeholders, 3) a 
conscious focus on impact, 4) strong regulation and accountability, 
5) sustainability and 6) monitoring and evaluation. 

The EFA context is one of existing international agreements, 
recognition that education development cannot take place in a piecemeal 
fashion, and awareness that scattered interventions will at best provide 
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temporary solutions to micro-level problems. New partnerships 
involving the private sector must be grounded in the international 
community’s ongoing efforts, such as the EFA-Fast Track Initiative 
(FTI), donor harmonization processes, sector-wide approaches and 
the like, so that business and civil society partners are protagonists in 
efforts to ensure synergies and avoid fragmentation and duplication of 
efforts. 

The assumption on the participants’ side is that these on the whole 
less-formal partnerships open a new space for collaboration and that such 
partnerships are greater than the sum of their parts. Thus, the reasoning 
goes, all parties can develop shared objectives, contribute from their 
special competencies or assets, and create a result that is beneficial to 
both project recipients and partners. While this is undoubtedly true in 
certain circumstances, there has probably been excessive optimism 
in the past about the ease with which appropriate conditions can be 
created for a nexus of success. 

What brings partners together? Frequently, the initiative comes 
from a bilateral or multilateral donor, who injects seed money into pilot 
or demonstration projects, thereby stimulating co-operation between 
a broad number of stakeholders involved in a particular project. Most 
partnerships arise from a programme or project idea rather than a clearly 
identified need. The private sector normally contributes technological 
and organizational competence as well as access to markets and its 
own specific dynamism, whereas development agencies bring in 
complementary expertise in other fields, e.g. with regard to organizing 
stakeholder dialogue, facilitating government contacts, or enhancing 
the efficiency of relevant public institutions. 

Businesses often cannot or will not engage in partnerships without a 
substantial financial incentive from the public sector to do so. Although 
much of the literature promoting multi- stakeholder partnerships claims 
that there is broad willingness on the part of all sectors to contribute 
to new partnerships, and that there are converging interests among the 
partners, this hypothesis needs to be clarified at the outset for each 
venture. 

Governments, donors, businesses and civil society organizations have 
different aims, constituencies and ways of working. While obvious, these 
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are not always adequately discussed and acknowledged in developing 
co-operation arrangements. Each has demands and requirements for 
working with others that are appropriate for its own functioning, but 
that may collide with legitimate demands and requirements of its 
partners. Government has the primary responsibility for the public 
good and for guaranteeing education as a human right - that is, for 
ensuring universality, equity and quality of education. If it renounces 
this responsibility this represents both a moral failure and a risk of 
political (and electoral) failure. The private sector has legal and image 
reasons to take into account the public good in many circumstances, 
but its primary responsibilities are for profit and the ingredients that go 
into profit: image, branding, efficiency and effectiveness. The primary 
goals and objectives of civil society organizations vary enormously. 
However, they are responsible to their constituency and funding base 
- which is sometimes closer to communities and end users than either 
the public or private sectors’. 

The main comparative advantages of multi-stakeholder partnerships 
can be grouped as follows, and description is given of how these can 
work: 

• Making education relevant for the economy; 

• Innovation; 

• Programmes targeted to specific groups; 

• Technology and financial and management techniques; 

• Improving the learning environment. 

Success of partnerships, in the final analysis, depends on the 
effect of their actions on education: improved teaching and learning, 
better infrastructure and management of education systems, greater 
participation and engagement of the community, and of course 
broader commitment by all sectors of society to enhancing quality of 
education. 

Regulation of partnerships, notably in cases where the UN and the 
public sector work with business, has so far been voluntary. On the public 
sector side, concerns relate mainly to methods for selecting partners in 
order to ensure open access and fair competition. Thus they typically 
address methods for selection of partners, guidelines, mechanisms 
to ensure competition and avoid conflict of interest, reporting and 
transparency, and the overall legal and fiscal regulatory environment. 
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Private sector partners are rightly preoccupied with occasional fuzzy 
contractual, fiscal and legal environments that increase their risks 
within partnerships. Civil society partners, often with the least stable 
financial bases, fear for the lack of clarity about resource stability and 
recourse when difficulties arise. 

Both the demonstrated success and the hopes for increased use 
and influence of multi-stakeholder partnerships are reasons to develop 
specific analytical tools for planning, implementing and evaluating 
them. Structurally, legally and functionally, MSPEs are complex. Trust, 
often referred to as important for a successful partnership, cannot wholly 
replace objective tools and criteria for how it works; management that 
depends on the negotiation skills and good will of individual participants 
can make partnerships very fragile. When an important partnership 
founders, it affects both the direct stakeholders and observers and 
potential participants of other partnerships, undermining current and 
future action. 

One good way to anticipate and minimize the effects of functional 
problems is to make an initial investment in information-gathering, 
planning, negotiation, and clarification of overall processes. The 
development of a specific tool for MSPEs could stimulate the learning 
process around these partnerships and provide the framework for 
further research and analysis of what works, and why. A framework for 
developing a toolkit is proposed in this study, with the broad outlines of 
how it could be constructed. 

In order for MSPEs to fulfill the hopes of their proponents, 
partnerships need to be truly more than the sum of their parts, and to 
contribute to enriching educational development activities by a novel 
mix of resources, competencies and results. In conclusion, a summary 
of the lessons drawn from this literature review is presented, with the 
following recommendations: 

Principles: Not all situations are suitable for partnerships. Early 
agreement about non-negotiable principles and how partners’ objectives 
can be mutually reinforcing is essential. Partnerships are opportunities 
to advocate for expansion and enhancement of Education for All. 

Regulation: Governmental and intergovernmental guidelines and 
legal frameworks to support and control the indispensable detailed 
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agreements about the ways in which each partner’s needs and duties 
will be exercised are essential. 

Opportunities: Clear assessment of needs and definition of desired 
results, as well as of the relevance of the partnership to the core mandate 
of partners, their employees and shareholders should be the first step of 
all partnerships. 

Costs: Partners should not assume that MSPEs will always reduce 
costs; initial agreements about how to cover unforeseen events are 
needed. 

Benefits: The benefits of partnerships are potentially very great. 
These benefits are factors that can be used for negotiation at the 
outset between stakeholders, including the end users, and should be 
articulated. 

Risks: Stakeholders’ commitment to transparent reporting from the 
outset as part of on-going monitoring may be painful at the beginning 
but will be beneficial to all in the end. 

Solutions: 

• Develop specific tools for planning and analysis of MSPEs, including 
those surrounding costs, transferability, scalability, and impact. 

• Include capacity-building for partners and stakeholders as an integral 
component of partnerships. 

• Develop a strong and well-financed programme of MSPEs based on 
a framework of needs and a search for appropriate partners. 

To innovate is by definition to enter uncertain and sometimes 
uncharted territory. To innovate with education is to take responsibility 
for the learning experience and the future of individuals. Failure has 
direct consequences for people we know or should know. Success 
will benefit not only learners and those involved in education but all 
the institutions involved. The message of this study is that investment 
in planning, regulation, transparency, results and documentation of 
partnerships is not wasted. It is a duty and an asset. 
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The Expanding Range of Actors 

Moves to expand partnerships for development to involve the private 
sector, including business, foundations and a wide range of civil society 
organizations, have gathered strength in recent years. Classic methods 
of conceiving and implementing development goals through the public 
sector have encountered some intractable problems, thus increasing 
public sector motivations for benefiting from the private sector’s 
creative impetus, additional resources and implementation capacity. 
As corporate social responsibility becomes more and more important 
for the image of business, some businesses are seeking to exercise 
this responsibility through partnership arrangements. Such businesses 
see partnerships, among other things, as useful for risk management, 
image, for cost-sharing of investments in the health and education of 
the workforces, and for capitalizing on the complementary skills and 
resources of partners so as to open up new opportunities and enable a 
better understanding of the operating environment (Altenburg, 2005, 
World Economic Forum, 2005 b). Some civil society organizations have 
concluded that their traditional roles of advocacy, equality, monitoring 
and service provision can be enhanced by adopting an ‘insider’ 
approach and working with partners that may have been adversaries in 
other circumstances. 

Partnerships bringing together a broad range of stakeholders in order 
to expand or improve education are often embraced with optimism for 
their potential to accelerate progress and to provide opportunities for win- 
win changes in development processes. They range from international, 
high-profile alliances promoting development agendas, to national or 
local coalitions for advocacy and monitoring, to groups implementing 
education programmes and projects directly. Partnerships, both as 
concept and reality of development practice, are here to stay. They have 
been broadly adopted as part of the development landscape, described 
and used by the entire UN system, most development agencies, a large 
number of international and local NGOs, and the academic world. 

The 1990 World Declaration on Education For All (World Conference 
on Education for All, 1990) recognized the difficulty of attaining 
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universal education, and came out strongly in favour of new partnerships. 1 
International conferences on other subjects during the 1990s carried the 
same messages (United Nations Environmental Programme, 1992). A 
number of global initiatives and institutions have been established in 
the last few years to support multi-stakeholder partnerships, including 
the UN Global Compact Office, the World Economic Forum’s Global 
Education Initiative (GEI), the Global Business Coalition (GBC), 
the G-8 DotForce, the Institute for Public-Private Partnerships, the 
Partnering Initiative and others. Regional initiatives and institutions 
in the developing world also are active, most but not all supported 
principally with funds from development agencies. Almost every big 
development institution has developed policy materials on partnering 
with private sector institutions (not-for-profit as well as for-profit). 

The trend is not without critics, however, who have pointed to an 
enthusiasm that sometimes relies on inadequate factual evidence about 
what works and question how the very different nature and objectives 
of the public sector, business and civil society can merge to meet goals 
of equality, provision of public goods, and poverty reduction (Utting 
and Zammit, 2006). 

What are these new partnerships and what do they do? ‘Partnership’, 
associated with other terms such as ‘multi- stakeholder’ and 
‘public-private’, can be used to mean a pure contractual arrangement, 
a loose agreement among different parties to work together, a highly 
structured and governed set-up, or can merely be a term indicating an 
attitude of reciprocity in development programmes between donors and 
recipients. Partnerships have been created for advocacy, for pooling of 
resources, for exchange of expertise, or for developing new ways to 
construct or provide infrastructure and services. 

In the development context the broad term ‘partnership’ came into 
general use mainly as a way of describing relations between donors 
and recipients, to convey and create a notion of reciprocity that was 

1. ARTICLE VII - STRENGTHENING PARTNERSHIPS National, regional, and local educational authorities have a 
unique obligation to provide basic education for all, but they cannot be expected to supply every human, financial or 
organizational requirement for this task. New and revitalized partnerships at all levels will be necessary: partnerships 
among all sub-sectors and forms of education, recognizing the special role of teachers and that of administrators and 
other educational personnel; partnerships between education and other government departments, including planning, 
finance, labour, communications, and other social sectors; partnerships between government and non-governmental 
organizations, the private sector, local communities, religious groups, and families. 
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felt to be inadequate in previous relations. ‘Public-private partnerships’ 
(PPPs) has been used to refer to all development relationships that 
include non-governmental actors, both private sector and non-profit 
civil society organizations. PPP is generally understood, though, to 
mean joint government (including intergovernmental organizations) 
and for-profit economic sector initiatives. The newer term, 
multi-stakeholder partnerships (MSPs), has been introduced to cover 
partnerships that bring together a wide range of public, private and civil 
society stakeholders. A particular project or activity will involve both 
the ‘partners’ - that is, those who are the actors - and the ‘stakeholders’ 
- that is, those who are affected by a particular course of action or set 
of actions. In education, the needs that private actors can and do help 
meet are many and varied. Multi-stakeholder partnerships for education 
(MSPEs) have been created to innovate delivery of education in both 
institutional and non-institutional settings (World Economic Forum, 
2005a, Zadek, 2002), to design purpose-built technologies intended to 
expand learning opportunities for poor children (Negroponte, 2007) and 
to prepare young people for the labour market (International Business 
Forum, 2007), 2 to give just a few examples. They are seen, including 
by UNESCO and the World Economic Forum, as having enhanced 
potential for success because they cover a large range of stakeholders 
and are thus likely to reflect the interest and needs of the broadest 
spectrum of them. 

Still, the empirical evidence and analysis concerning the functioning 
and effect of these partnerships is not extensive. The bulk of the extant 
literature about theory and experience of partnerships in the social 
sector concerns the health sector. Education as a topic on its own is 
not prominent, although the existing literature on partnerships around 
themes as diverse as the environment, labour, infrastructure, farming 
or extractive industries contains tantalizing references to education 
as a component of these efforts. Even the topic of HIV and AIDS 
prevention, though at the intersection of education (prevention and 
human rights) and health (treatment and care) apparently gets relatively 
little attention as a partnership activity for education. Treatment and 



Purely contractual arrangements, such as the provision of private education or the privatization of particular services 
by government contract with non-governmental bodies (firms or civil society) are sometimes described as partnerships, 
but they will not be included in this analysis, which defines partnerships as joint undertakings. 
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care have been the object of a wide range of initiatives, not least of 
which is the Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Tuberculosis and Malaria 
(GFATM). The case studies commissioned by PfE, and a database that 
is being built, advance and enhance the existing knowledge on MSPEs; 
this work should undoubtedly continue. 

Purpose and Limitations of this Review 

The purpose of this study is primarily to review the literature on 
partnerships in which the private sector is involved, as they can and 
do apply to progress towards the Education for All (EFA) goals, and to 
highlight the policy lessons one can draw from it. It is intended to be 
one of the building blocks of the UNESCO and the World Economic 
Forum Partnerships for Education initiative (PfE). 3 PfE was founded 
precisely to promote new MSPEs that will harness and help deliver 
effective private sector contributions to EFA, and to document and 
disseminate information about good practice. PfE is committed to 

• Identifying, testing and applying principles and models for successful 
educational partnerships involving the private sector, civil society, 
international organizations, donors and governments; 

• Promoting the value of MSPEs and the specific benefits of private 
sector involvement in these partnerships; 

• Enhancing the capacities of key stakeholders to establish their own 
effective MSPE models and to implement such models; 

• Contributing to a greater global understanding and coordination of 
MSPE initiatives. 

Using available evidence, PfE will continue to enrich an analytical 
base by documenting past and current good practice. It will also 
propose frameworks that can be used for assessing needs, in setting 
objectives, making agreements and implementing and evaluating 
MSPE programmes (Cassidy, 2007). 

The focus of PfE is to bring public and private stakeholders together 
in joint initiatives, especially including both the for-profit private sector 
and civil society. The World Economic Forum has rich experience in 



3. In 2007, the World Economic Forum Global Education Initiative (GEI) and UNESCO launched a new initiative 
‘Partnerships for Education’ (PfE), with the aim of creating a global coalition to advance multi-stakeholder partnerships 
in education (MSPEs) that advance progress towards the objectives of UNESCO’s Education for All (EFA). 
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this area, notably through its Global Education Initiative (GEI). While 
UNESCO has stepped up its co-operation with the private sector in 
recent years, it also has a long-standing relationship with not-for-profit 
civil society organizations and is the principal actor or an active 
participant in a number of multi-stakeholder partnerships bringing 
together donors, governments, multilateral organizations, regional 
organizations, business and civil society organizations. These have 
formed the foundations of the EFA coordination and related mechanisms 
such as the EFA-FTI. The past experience of both the Forum and of 
UNESCO will be brought to bear on developing ways of co-operation 
through MSPEs that capitalize on complementary capacities, networks 
and resources. 

The literature reviewed by the author includes papers and case 
studies provided by the Technical Advisory Group for this element 
of the PfE initiative, by UNESCO staff, and by experts consulted 
during the review period. The study itself has gone through several 
consultations and revisions based on inputs and comments from people 
acknowledged above. Its narrative and conclusions are therefore based 
on published reviews and summaries, rather than on field studies or 
in-depth examination of specific cases. Its conclusions attempt to be 
analytical and synthetic, raising general issues of principles, planning, 
policy, execution and evaluation. There is in this approach an inevitable 
loss of detail and perhaps an incomplete grasp of the complex and subtle 
features of individual partnerships and their educational results on the 
ground. The case studies commissioned by PfE to complement this 
review are intended to illustrate in greater detail some of the features of 
recent multi-stakeholder partnerships and to add the depth of specific 
experience (see Box 14). 

In this area where definitions are shifting and the notion of partnership 
is often largely defined by the user of the term, it is important to be 
clear about what this study does not cover. It does not include corporate 
social responsibility activities or the activities of corporate foundations 
when these are carried out alone. While the influence of corporate social 
responsibility (CSR) and of foundations on education is considerable 
and welcome, this is not the subject here. The review does not cover 
private education or educational activities carried out under contract 
with the public sector by business or by civil society organizations. 
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Laboratories or Models? 

Partnerships bringing together the public sector, business and civil 
society are unique endeavours, different from public sector provision, 
from classic contractual arrangements and from philanthropy. They 
are viewed as additional mechanisms that can provide new and unique 
expertise, synergy, resources and response to needs. The literature 
on education partnerships is growing, but the empirical evidence 
about of their functioning and results is still in need of considerable 
enrichment. 

What is the added value of multi-stakeholder partnerships in 
educational quality, expansion and equity in the developing world? 
There are almost as many positions on this question as there are 
partnerships. Partnerships, including MSPEs, are viewed by some as the 
ideal way to bypass failed, corrupt or simply ineffective governments. 
Many participants are committed to what they perceive as real and 
proven capacity to innovate, provide alternative experience and 
models, democratize participation in decision-making and complement 
public sector resources. For those who favour allowing market forces 
to play as great a role as possible, including in the provision of public 
services, MSPEs are a way to make competition and choice more 
important features of education. The overall volume of resource flows 
from the United States, for example, to the developing world has tilted 
heavily towards private sources (USAID, 2007), with the hope of many 
proponents of partnerships that this trend - so far not strongly visible in 
education - will spill over into education. Hopes are also high that the 
private sector can be coaxed into substantially increasing the resources 
(materials, infrastructure, funding and expertise) it contributes for key 
actions. With moves to coordinate and harmonize aid processes, it is 
only logical to bring the private sector to the table from the outset so 
that its views and actions can contribute to achieving agreed-upon 
development goals. 

Critics point to the potential weakening of governmental and 
intergovernmental action as the private sector becomes more closely 
involved in conceiving and implementing development objectives. 
Those who feel that education is a public good, and that public goods 
must be provided under the responsibility and control of governments 
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feel that the inclusion of the private sector needs to be closely monitored 
and regulated. The voluntary nature of current regulatory mechanisms, 
and the difficulty of monitoring - let alone enforcing - private sector 
compliance with even these, is worrisome in this context. There is 
also concern that the perceived disadvantages of strong reliance on 
partnerships will not be offset by the volume of additional funding and 
other resources generated from them, and in consequence they will not 
make a significant difference in meeting the EFA challenge. So far, 
public-private partnerships in education (again, leaving aside private 
education) have not yet generated enough additional funds in terms 
of percentage of overall spending to be highly significant in monetary 
terms. There is the possibility that market influences may shift priorities, 
possibly resulting in much greater inequality, but without significantly 
expanding overall access and funding (Bull and McNeill, 2006) . 

Partnerships can be successful as mechanisms for co-operation, 
enriching and building the capacity of the institutions involved. Indeed, 
the learning that takes place in cross-sectoral partnerships is often pointed 
out as a positive outcome that is somewhat intangible in the short term 
but can bring long-term benefits far beyond the immediate stakeholder 
group (Hurrell et al., 2006, Tomlinson and Macpherson, 2007a). 
Success in contributing toward achieving the EFA goals, though, has to 
be measured primarily in terms of influence on educational expansion 
and results for the learners, the education personnel, and the system. The 
public sector actors, moreover, have particular responsibilities because 
they are signatories to international human rights instruments with 
commitments and ensuing responsibilities to ensure the commitments 
are met. This means they must take responsibility for ensuring EFA 
through either direct delivery and/or through maintaining strong 
regulator frameworks to guide and monitor other providers. While 
these responsibilities can make the establishment of partnerships seem 
bureaucratic in particular settings, discharging them correctly while 
fostering partnerships with business and civil society will be one of the 
true tests of overall success. 



27 
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From Inputs to Impact 

There are six broad themes that are essential for successful 
outcomes of MSPEs. These could benefit from greater attention in case 
descriptions and in programme execution: 

The first one concerns needs. Most partnerships are developed 
around a notion of supply: the will of a party or several parties to 
contribute to the provision or enhancement of education in a way 
that they judge positive. When there is a definition of needs it is often 
based more on the perceived collective wisdom and knowledge of 
the principal initiators than on detailed assessments or consultations 
with the end users. Comprehensive needs analysis taking into account 
overall, national educational processes and goals is less widespread than 
might be expected: descriptions of needs analysis tend to be relatively 
succinct. One danger here is that partnerships can contribute to partially 
undoing the painstaking work of getting donors and countries to agree 
on harmonizing aid flows in such a way as to contribute to agreed-upon 
national goals. Thus the good they do in specific ways may be offset 
by the fragmentation they can bring to national and international 
development efforts. 

The second relates to ownership , 4 which is complementary to but not 
the same as needs. Both identification of needs and ownership require 
intimate understanding of the context, and desire on the part of the 
stakeholders (those devising the intervention and those on the receiving 
end) to participate. While the need for ownership is in principle obvious, 
it can be impossible to achieve when the stakeholders who will be on 
the receiving end or who will be essential for implementation from the 
outset are not involved in conception and planning (Hurrell et al . , 2006, 
Jprgensen, 2006, Tomlinson and Macpherson, 2007 a). 

The third relates to organization of interventions with a conscious 
focus on impact . 5 The literature is almost unanimous in noting that the 
evidence about the effects of partnerships in general is relatively slim, 



4. The term ownership has become a stock term in development jargon. A good definition is the following: ‘ownership’ 
refers to relations among stakeholders in development, particularly their respective capacity, power or influence to 
set and take responsibility for a development agenda, and to muster and sustain support for that. (Tomlinson, K.; 
Macpherson, I., 2007/?) 

5. Impact in this paper is used to mean effects of a programme or initiative on the target group. Thus, the impact of a 
programme to build schools would be not the existence of the schools but changes in attendance or learning of children 
in the communities where they are built that can be attributed to the building programme. 
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and this most certainly applies to education (German Development 
Institute (DIE), 2003, Jprgensen, 2006). Describing the effects of 
various changes on learners is notoriously difficult in education, and 
ascribing agency (that is, the factor responsible) even more so. On the 
other hand, limiting descriptions to process or outputs carries risks 
when one wishes to learn lessons from an initiative, and every attempt 
must be made to address these issues in case studies, data collection, 
and in the very formulation of partnerships. Although it may be a 
long time until it becomes realistic to assume that impact assessments 
will be carried out at the outset of major educational change, the long 
time-frames and long-term influence of decisions should make such 
assessments not only a good idea but also cost-effective over time. 

The fourth relates to issues around regulation and accountability. 
Although the United Nations’ Global Compact 6 has recently 
strengthened regulatory guidelines for partnerships and partners, 
general regulation concerning partnerships is voluntary and relatively 
weak. Observers continue to note that partnerships in which the 
UN is involved can lack sufficient clarity for stakeholders to judge 
their relative merits and their effects on the provision of education 
(Martens, 2007, Utting and Zammit, 2006). Regulatory issues vis a 
vis governments concerning the functioning of the private sector, or 
partnerships for the advancement of education can also be frustrating 
and have been described by business actors as putting a brake on 
private sector investment in developing education. While waiting for 
the larger debate on these issues to advance, the best tool for enabling 
stakeholders to weigh in is transparency about how partnerships are 
formed and about their management, financial structures, processes 
and results. Partnerships mostly take place outside the day-to-day 
functioning and regulatory mechanisms of large institutions, and 
information about them is very frequently descriptive. In consequence, 
both praise and criticism can be more ideological and self-interested 
than founded in fact. Built-in accountability and transparency are 
excellent ways to ensure that debates take place in the realm of facts, 
and that future actions can build on what is known about successes and 
failures. 



6. The Global Compact, established by the United Nations in 1999, is a framework for involving businesses in sustainable 
development. It has some 2900 business members, and requires them to commit to “aligning their operations and 
strategies with ten universally accepted principles in the areas of human rights, labour, the environment and anti- 
corruption.” Its principles and guidelines apply to the whole of the UN system. 
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The fifth feature of this list of themes relates to sustainability. 
Sustainability is the key to lasting impact on teachers, learners, or the 
education system, either through its long-term local effects or because 
its methods and/or means can be sufficiently tested to be replicated 
with confidence in the outcomes. Sustainability, in this sense, can mean 
providing the innovative impetus for improvements elsewhere in the 
educational system, which implies the potential for going to scale. 7 The 
principal contribution of MSPEs will certainly not be in significantly 
increasing overall resources available for education in the near future: 8 
consequently, it is crucial that MSPEs be exemplary by their capacity 
to experiment, innovate, and show the way for broader change that 
is feasible and sustainable. Sustainability of MSPEs themselves is 
a complementary and additional issue: continued engagement of 
individual partners, as well as the health of the partnerships themselves, 
require considerable energy and resources, as several studies reviewed 
have pointed out. 

Sixth, monitoring and evaluation should be an integral part 
of the partnering process, conceived and planned along with the 
assessment of needs. Measuring progress, ensuring that corrective 
action is taken when things go off course, increasing the capacity of 
participants when needed, and assessing outcomes all depend on the 
conception of a thorough, effective and feasible monitoring process 
(Wagner et al., 2005). Monitoring and evaluation is a field in itself, 
not primarily a subject of this review. However, the literature reviewed 
pointed to some of the potential and actual weaknesses of evaluation 
processes that need to be kept in mind: focus on impact rather than 
inputs (German Development Institute (DIE), 2003), conceiving the 
evaluation process from the outset, and balancing thoroughness with 
feasibility. Successful evaluations will be useful for all stakeholders 
as they revert to their constituencies (taxpayers, shareholders, donors) 
to describe their undertakings. Box 13 lists some sources of evaluation 
techniques and experience, both for programmes and for partnerships 
themselves. 



7. The question of ‘going to scale’ is contentious, as one commentator pointed out. Some feel that it puts forward the idea 
of a monolothic education system where one size fits all, ignoring differences and stifling creativity. On the other hand, 
in the EFA context among others, significantly changing the access and quality of education systems requires solutions 
that can be scalable, i.e. broadened out to include significant numbers and have system-wide impacts. It is the latter 
sense that is meant here. 

8. See the section on ‘Expectations of Partners’ . 
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A Working Definition 

Multi-stakeholder partnerships for advancing EFA goals can be 
defined as the pooling and managing of resources, as well as the 
mobilization of competencies and commitments by public, business 
and civil society partners to contribute to expansion and quality 
of education. They are founded on the principles of international 
rights, ethical principles and organizational agreements underlying 
education sector development and management; consultation with 
other stakeholders; and on shared decision-making, risk, benefit 
and accountability. 

The definition proposed above focuses on the purpose and principles 
of partnerships as viewed by their outcomes, not by the goals or 
interests of individual partners. It also includes a number of references 
to context, which are important when one is working in the provision 
of public goods. One of the key purposes of meaningful partnerships 
has to be improved educational outcomes, and the mutual interest of 
the partners a built-in by-product. The following paragraphs provide 
some clarification of the terms used and a description of the various 
actors involved. Box 1 provides some comparison with a few selected 
definitions of partnership. The next section will provide context about 
the purpose of entering into partnerships for education. 

Partnership, in the original business sense, is an arrangement 
whereby partners pool their competencies and commitments, manage 
a venture jointly and share equally in risk, benefit and losses. While 
the notion of equality is present in the shared results, it is not specified 
that partners need to contribute equally or in the same way to the 
establishment of the venture. They share equally in the governance. 

Partnership for development is defined in more diverse ways. This 
is not the place to elaborate on the various definitions of development, 
but here it is assumed that it refers to a combination of economic growth, 
good governance, access to basic needs, care for public goods, and 
expansion of individual choice. In the context of education, the various 
definitions of development are detailed in the EFA commitments and 
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reinforced by the other international agreements signalled in Box 3. As 
for ‘partnerships’, there is not an agreed-upon legal status for them, 
and they can be informal or regulated. Some of the literature makes 
a distinction, that has operational usefulness, between networks and 
partnerships (Lowndes and Skeltcher, 1998). The levels at which 
partners contribute to and share in effort, risks and benefits can vary. 
The term ‘partnerships’ can be used to describe the relationship between 
donors and recipients of aid, or relationships including these and other 
actors. Contractual arrangements such as those involving outsourcing of 
services to the education sector or provision of education are sometimes 
described as ‘partnerships’, although as already mentioned, we do not 
include such contractual arrangements in our definition. 



Box 1. Some existing definitions of partnership 

A voluntary alliance between various equal actors from different sectors whereby they 
agree to work together to reach a common goal or fulfil a specific need that involves 
shared risks, responsibilities, means and competencies. (World Economic Forum, 
2005a) 

Multistakeholder ICT partnerships: alliances between parties drawn from 
government, business and civil society that strategically aggregate the resources and 
competencies of each to resolve the key challenges of ICT as an enabler of sustainable 
development, and which are founded on principles of shared risk, cost and mutual 
benefit. (Global Knowledge Partnerships, 2007) 

The basic concept of partnerships is simple and straightforward - to identify 
common ground between the private and the public sectors and to combine the skills 
and expertise of the private sector with the public sector’s legitimacy and knowledge of 
development issues. Partnerships focus on the many areas where private sector actors 
and public institutions can engage in win-win relationships, such as health, education 
and community development. (The United Nations Global Compact, 2007) 



Defining the Protagonists 

Given the wide variety of actors and possible ‘partnerships’ it is 
necessary to set out some widely accepted definitions for the actors 
involved. 
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The public sector is defined by the OECD and many other economic 
authorities as comprising the general government sector plus all public 
corporations including the central bank. 

The private sector is defined as everything that is not the public sector, 
comprising private corporations, households and non-profit institutions 
serving households (NPISHs). Since this binary division does not fully 
reveal the diversity of non-public actors, a further separation is often 
made between for-profit private corporations ( business community) 
and not-for-profit groupings, also referred to as civil society. It is 
important to note that there are in most countries significant fiscal 
differences between for-profit and not-for-profit institutions. These 
have consequences on their functioning, on the ways in which they can 
and wish to participate in partnerships, and on the objectives they will 
set for their own benefits in them. 

Stakeholders are all those interested or affected (positively or 
negatively) by an action (Gerrard et al. , 2006). The way in which they 
are affected can be very direct (learners) or more remote and long-term 
(donors, philanthropists, taxpayers in various countries), giving some 
ambiguity to the word in the context of partnership. In a globalized 
world, however, there is nothing surprising in the notion that a local 
action may affect a stakeholder on the other side of the planet. 

Partners are stakeholders directly involved in creating, financing 
and managing an action. Whereas legal partners share risk and benefit 
equally, development partnerships are not always based on equality 
either of contribution, risk, benefit or losses. The initiating partners 
may not be the ones to bear the opportunity costs, the longer-term 
maintenance costs, or the displacement costs of a particular project. 9 
So, a partnership for the creation of public good, as opposed to a 
partnership aimed at financial gain, can be very different in the way the 
composing elements are distributed (Gerrard et al., 2006). 

Donors are organizations that make a financial or other resource 
(human and material) contribution to an activity, in this paper, education. 



9. A failed partnership whereby, for example, computers are donated to a school or school system and have either no 
measurable impact on learning or, worse, divert resources for training and maintenance only to have the project 
flounder has unequal distribution of contribution, risk and benefit. The donating agent(s) bear some of the cost, but 
equally can often claim benefit in terms of image even if impact is limited. 
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